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RATIFYING progress has been made during the year. There 
tC. have been added to the library, largely through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. W. B. Shaw, over 300 books, pamphlets, 
sermons and letters. Amongst the noteworthy books are the “‘ Novum 
Testamentum Graece”’ (1601), a copy of the ‘‘ Breeches Bible” (1606), 
“A Defence of Scottish Reformation Principles” (1739), by the Rev. W. 


Wilson, of Perth, and Wodrow’s“ Sufferings of the Church of Scotland.” 
A MS. sermon by Matthew Henry (1701) has also been received from 
Mr. W. B. Shaw. Fourteen portraits in oils have been 
added to the Moderators’ Gallery, the latest being that of the Rev. 
Duncan C. Macgregor,D.D. This is the first portrait of a moderator 
received during his term of office. Engravings and prints of Hus, 
Calvin, Beza, Zwingli and Farel, are contributions of special interest. 


Losses have befallen the Society through the deaths of Lord 
Guthrie and Sir Merton Russell-Cotes, Life Members; the Revs. 
Alexander Connell and John G. Train ; and Messrs. J. B. McKerrow, 
J.P., and Isaac Wells. 


Lord Guthrie was interested in our work and was helpful in 
suggestion. Mr. Train had an interest in historical studies, more 
particularly in the story of the Secession Church—the Church of his 
ancestors—but his love for our Church made him a keen member 
of our Society. Mr. Wells contributed three years ago to the 
Journal a long and informative article on Queen’s Road Church, 
Brighton, with which he had been connected for over seventy years. 
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With the object of presenting in popular form some features 
of the history of our Church, it was considered whether lectures, 
illustrated with objects from the Society’s collection, should not be 
given at selected places, but the scheme had to be abandoned, 
owing to lack of funds. 


A beginning has been made with a card-index of our books, 
from which a library catalogue will ultimately be prepared The 
equipment of the room designed for the library, is the most urgent 
matter before the Council. Fully. £100 collected last year by Mr. 
Cecil D. Robertson, the Treasurer, has been spent on the museum. 
The sum of £1,100 has been raised by the Society since its founda- 
tion in 1913. A special fund for library fittings is being contributed 
to by members of Council, but this will only partially meet the 
cost The expenditure on equipment will practically cease in the 
course of a few years, and it is hoped that the General Assembly, 
to which the acquisitions belong, will favourably consider the pre- 
sent position of the Society and see its way to make a very sub- 
stantial addition to the usual grant. 


R. D. McGLasHAN. 


NF 





























Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL GIBSON, D.D. 


By Rev. THomas Barcray, D.D.* 


Dr. Gibson was born at Glasgow on 9th January, 1849. At 
the time of his death he was over 70 years of age. His father was 
the Rev. James Gibson, Professor of Systematic Theology in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, well-known as one of the leading 
Anti-union ministers in his church. His son naturally at first 
shared his father’s views ; but he soon outgrew them, and became 
a powerful advocate of union of all shades of Presbyterianism, 
looking forward to still wider unions in the future. 


He studied in the Glasgow Academy and, thereafter, for five 
years in the University, at that time still housed in the old buildings 
in High Street. The last year of his studies there was also the last 
year of the old buildings ; he was one of the first set of graduates 
capped in the new buildings on Gilmourhill. It was in our third 
year that we got to know one another, and to know Dr. MacKichan, 


* Dr. Barclay, himself a veteran missionary, will have the honour of 
presiding at the First General Assembly of our Church, at Newcastle, beginning 
on May 2nd, 1921. 
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afterwards of Bombay, beginning a friendship that has lasted through 
life. Regarding our college life, I may quote some extracts from 
a sketch by Dr. MacKichan 


“By a natural affinity a number of the students of that far-off 
time were drawn into intimate fellowship, and within this circle 
were groups in which this fellowship grew into lasting affection. 
There were three of us in one of these groups, who joined each other 
on their way to college on the dark winter mornings, who sat in 
the same class-room throughout the University course, and in the 
Theological Hall for which we were destined, sharing each other’s 
ideals, interests and recreations. Of this trio John Gibson was 
the senior member. . . Gibson showed from the beginning that 
strength and tenacity of character which marked his whole sub- 
sequent career. He did not allow the routine work of the course 
to mar his own individuality. In reading and study he followed 
his own particular bent, and found scope for indulging his own taste 
for literature and for general culture. 


“We all fell under the spell of a great personality when we 
entered the class-room of Sir William Thomson—known to the 
world as Lord Kelvin, but best known to us under his knightly 
name. To the students of that time he will always be ‘Sir William.’ 

In the laboratory we were set to the work of research in 
electrical measurement. These researches occupied us during 
the whole of the University session ; but so fascinated were we by 
this work, and so attracted by the inspiring personality of our great 
master, that when our University course was finished we continued 
during the years of our Theological course to work daily in Sir 
William’s iaboratory, which had then been transferred to its new 
quarters in the University buildings on Gilmourhill. Sir William 
communicated to the Royal Society, under our own names, papers 
embodying the results of these researches, which were subsequently 
quoted in the text-books of more than one country. Gibson was 
possessed of a most versatile mind which enabled him to deal 
effectively with a variety of subjects, and in. practical physical 
research revealed a skill in experimental manipulation which was 
of a high order. . . . This enthusiasm for physical study was not 
allowed to interfere with the higher purpose for which these men 
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had entered the University ; on the contrary, it reacted favourably 
upon it, and each of us can testify to the value of this special line 
of study in the main work of our lives.” 


Both in the University and in the Theological College Dr. 
Gibson was a distinguished student, taking also a leading part in 
the Theological and Missionary Societies. 


Towards the close of our studies the question arose as to our 
future sphere of work. At that time the idea of going abroad was 
not so familiar to the student mind as we may hope it is at the 
present day. It was largely due to Dr. Gibson’s influence that 
the other two of us were led to offer ourselves as missionaries. His 
own mind had early been drawn in this direction by reading stories 
of South Sea Missions contained in old Missionary magazines. He 
took a deep interest also in India, and acknowledged himself indebted 
to Dr. Duff’s lectures on Evangelistic Theology. When the time 
came for him to decide as to his future, he was placed in a difficult 
position. His father had died during his course at the Hall, leaving 
him “the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” He had 
also two sisters still at home. Happily with their consent he 
decided to go abroad, a decision which he never regretted. At 
the close of his divinity course, he spent a year at home settling up 
his affairs, whilst the other two of us took a semestre at Leipsic. 
Ultimately, after declining a call from the F.M. Committee of the 
Free Church to go to Bombay, he accepted the invitation of the 
English Presbyterian Church to go as missionary to China, influenced 
in this direction partly through meeting the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, 
then home from Amoy. He was presented to the Synod of 1874, 
and sailed for China in September of the same year, arriving at 
Swatow on 20th November, 1874. 


The staff of Missionaries at that time at Swatow consisted of 
the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) H. L Mackenzie, Rev. W. Duffus, 
with Dr. Gauld in charge of the medical work. It was a happy 
thing for the young missionary that during his first years in China 
he had a home with Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie. In Mr. Duffus also 
he had a very congenial colleague, with whom he was in full sym- 
pathy as to mission management, and along with whom he engaged 
in mutually helpful study of the Swatow vernacular. 
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The half century or thereby during which Dr. Gibson laboured 
in China was a very important and strikingly interesting time, 
alike in the history of the nation and of the church. During the 
preceding half-century China was little changed from what it had 
been for two milleniums. It was still an absolute monarchy, not 
as yet sensibly affected by the impact of Western civilisation. It 
was practically closed to missionary effort, and the work of the 
missionaries was largely a labour of faith, hoping and preparing 
for better times to come. This was still much the state of things 
when Dr. Gibson began his work. Fifty years later when that 
work ended, the transformation had come. We see now that 
ancient empire become a republic, the largest on earth, taking her 
place among the great nations in Council and Conference, welcoming 
whatever of help our civilisation has to offer. It was a half-century 
of marvellous change. There may be, we hope there are, still 
greater things in store for China. But we who have lived through 
it feel that there can never again be just such a time as this has 
been. The growth of the Church, if not correspondingly great, nor 
such as it should have been in view of the enlarging opportunities, 
has yet been very marked and striking. In the furtherance of this 
growth Dr. Gibson took a noble share. 


On his arrival in China he devoted himself earnestly to the 
chief work of a young missionary, the acquisition of the language 
and the pastoral visitation of the country stations. There was also 
the duty of conducting in rotation an English service for behoof of 
the Community and fellow missionaries. Dr. Gibson always attached 
much importance to this department of work and took a leading 
part in its discharge. In addition to these lines of ordinary mission- 
ary activity, there were several forms of work more peculiarly his 
own. 


At all our Centres the missionaries had set up Bible Schools 
(one can scarcely call them at that time Theological Colleges) for 
the training of students for the work of the ministry. But practically 
nothing had been done to provide a preliminary training, beyond 
what was given in imperfect elementary schools, to prepare the 
young men for the study of Biblical and theological subjects. 
Impressed with a sense of the need of such a training, as well as 
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with a view to give the youth of the Church some better education 
than the local schools could provide, during his first term of service 
he started a Middle School, the first of the schools of this kind now 
carried on at all our Centres. He planned and put up in the Mission 
Compound a building for the purpose of a Boarding School, including 
two rooms for himself in which he lived among the boys, sharing 
not only their indoor studies, but joining also in their sports, their 
morning sea bath, etc. For some years he had full charge, and even 
afterwards, when an educational missionary was appointed for 
this special work, he continued to help by advice and classwork, 
and specially by taking morning prayers. 


At an early period he was impressed by what is now very 
generally recognised throughout China, the impossibility of raising 
up a Bible-reading Church so long as only the Chinese character is 
used. The use of Roman letter for the purpose of writing the spoken 
language of the people had already made some progress, especially 
in Amoy and Formosa. By this means men and women can learn 
to read in a few weeks or months more intelligently than they 
could by spending double the number of years in acquiring their 
own character writing. In order to forward this movement he 
got out from home and set up a small printing press, which has done 
good service in the mission. He took a large share in translating 
and printing the New Testament and parts of the Old Testament 
in this form. He also wrote two pamphlets on the subject. And 
at Shanghai Conference of 1890 he read a paper on “ Vernacular 
Versions of the Bible,” all of which proved of much value. 


As the work spread inland from Swatow, a number of Hakka- 
speaking Chinese began to come to worship, though they had diffi- 
culty in understanding the language spoken by the Swatow miss- 
ionaries. For their behoof Dr. Gibson made a study of their lan- 
guage sufficient to enable him to make use of it in preaching. And 
he was largely influential in leading our Church to set up a separate 
mission to the Hakkas, among whom there are now three Centres 
where our missionaries reside. 


At the time of his arrival in China the Church of Swatow con- 
sisted of several hundreds of baptised men, women and children 
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meeting for worship in a number of towns and villages, ministered 
to by not very well instructed preachers, all under the pastoral 
charge of the foreign missionary. The lines along which the 
Church should develope had already been laid down by our senior 
missionaries in Amoy and Swatow. These methods Dr. Gibson 
cordially approved of and rejoiced to carry out. In course of time 
he had the privilege, along with his colleagues, of seeing the estab- 
lishment of a Presbytery in Swatow, followed by the ordination of 
Chinese ministers, who, being from the beginning entirely supported 
by the free-will givings of their people, were appointed to the sole 
charge of their congregations, colleagues on an equal footing with 
the foreign missionaries. He recognised fully the supreme signifi- 
cance of this step, rejoicing in the fellowship of these ministers, and 
in the invaluable help they were able to render, especially in view 
of a rapidly growing church, far beyond the power of the small 
staff of missionaries to oversee. 


He attended the Shanghai Conference of 1890, where he was 
appointed one of a committee for the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into a simpler form of classical Chinese than the Delegates’ 
version hitherto in use in most missions. By this time he was 
becoming known beyond the confines of our own Mission, and was 
looked to as a competent exponent of the methods followed in our 
work. He was invited home in 1898 to give a course of lectures on 
Evangelistic Theology in the three colleges of the Free Church. 
These lectures were afterwards published in book form, and soon 
passed into a second edition. They were, and, making allowances 
for political changes, still are, an exceedingly valuable account of 
Mission Methods and Mission Problems in South China, deserving 
to be read and studied by all who wish to understand the subject. 


At the Shanghai Conference of 1907, the Centenary of Pro- 
testant Missions in China, he was British Chairman; and as Chair- 
man also of the Committee dealing with the subject of “The 
Church” he put in a strong plea for Church Union. His statement 
of the great truths which the Church Catholic holds in common, 
and of the reality of the union underlying our outward divisions, 
was very powerfully put, and attracted much attention both at 
home and abroad. At the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 he was 
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again Chairman of the Committee dealing with the same subject. 
After an immense amount of correspondence he drew up a state- 
ment which’ was submitted to the Conference in the name of the 
Committee. 


The matter of Presbyterian Union in China had often been 
urged, especially after the Conference of 1890. There were many 
difficulties in the way,—the immense size of China, the want of 
travelling facilities, the number of differing dialects, etc. The 
various Missions also had different relations to the Home Churches, 
and these Churches had somewhat divergent confessional views. 
By prayerful and patient conference, however, these difficulties 
were removed, largely, it was generally recognised, through the 
wise guidance and inspiration of Dr. Gibson. And when at length 
a provisional Assembly was attained, there was granted to him the 
highest honour the Assembly could bestow. 


Dr. Gibson was Moderator of our Synod in the year 1909. In 
his opening address he made a strong appeal for the restoration of 
the Unity of the Church, followed by a consideration of the question 


of Creed Subscription, which at that time had been brought into 
prominence by an utterance of Dr. Denney at a Commemoration 
Service at Westminster College, Cambridge. In his address he 
expressed his adherence to the views of Dr. Denney, speaking in 
words that still remain in the memory of some of his hearers. The 
University of Glasgow already had conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity ten years before. 


In 1892 Dr. Gibson married my sister, Miss Barclay. Mrs. 
Gibson died at Swatow in 1915. There were three children. Miss 
Gibson still lives in Glasgow. The oldest son, the Rev. T. Camp- 
bell Gibson is one of our missionaries at Swatow. His second son, 
James Douglas Gibson, a young man of great promise and much 
beloved by all who knew him, had volunteered for service early in 
the Great War. He was killed on 25th March, 1918, just at the 
beginning of the disastrous German advance. 


When the war came to an end, Dr. Gibson made preparations 
to return home. One wonders whether he had premonitions of 
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the coming end. He spent a great deal of time during the winter 
arranging his affairs, destroying old papers, etc. He left Swatow 
for the last time in May, 1919, returning by way of America. On 
the way he spent some days in Yokohama, Japan, where he met his 
old colleague Dr. Cousland. Even at that time, Dr. Cousland told 
me, there were signs of a change in failure of memory, etc. On his 
arrival in Scotland in July, his friends were shocked by his appear- 
ance. The doctors declared him suffering from arterio-sklerosis. 
The disease made rapid progress, mental and physical; and he 
died in a nursing home in Glasgow on 25th November, 1919. He 
was buried in the Necropolis beside his father. 


His death was a great loss to the Church and Mission at a time 
when he could be ill spared. Yet there was a certain finished com- 
pleteness about his career. When he went outat first he found mission 
work in its very beginnings. When he left China, he saw around 
him the Church fully organised, already started on its career as a 
self-governing, self-propagating and increasingly self-supporting 
Church; with its ordained ministers, its Presbyteries, Synod, 
Theological College, Anglo-Chinese College, Middle School, Girls’ 
School, its sub-centres in charge of the more distant stations, and 
at all centres, hospitals helping forward the work. On the wider 
field of China, he saw the Presbyterian Churches united in one 
Presbyterian Church, with the prospect of wider union. 


Of what he was in private life it is difficult to trust oneself 
to speak. The memory of a friendship of over fifty years, unbroken 
on his part by a single unworthy or unkind word or deed, tells of 
a privilege granted to few. He was at all times so helpful, so wise, 
so sympathetic, so sane, so ready to acknowledge his indebtedness 
to others. He had wide reading and extensive and accurate informa- 
tion, and although his continuous and strenuous labours prevented 
him from becoming an expert, there were few subjects on which he 
did not stand above his fellows, and on which he could not throw 
an illuminative light. 


His love for science never left him. In part of his verandah 
he fitted up a small observatory, in which by means of paper stretched 
over a frame-work he constructed an artificial heaven, on which 
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through his reflecting telescope he could observe and show to his 
friends the movements of the heavenly bodies. He was especially 
interested in sun-spots, and watched their coming and going with 
much care. His teaching of his students was greatly enriched by 
his clear grasp of such studies. 


He had a fine sense of humour and a store of good stories which 
made his society and his correspondence a great pleasure to his 
friends. He had not much taste for public entertainments; I 
believe in all his life he never witnessed a theatrical performance. 
His recreations were chess, and in earlier years, tennis and boating. 
He had great enjoyment in good literature, to the end. In his 
student days, he was an admirer of Ruskin and De Quincey; one 
of the first purchases made with his own money was a complete set 
of the works of the latter. Browning and R. L. Stevenson also he 
much admired. He had considerable powers of poetry and sketch- 
ing, with both of which he adorned his letters. 


Above all things he was a great missionary, with all his powers 
of body and mind consciously and carefully devoted to this service. 
On the whole he enjoyed fairly good health, taking reasonably 
good care, but very sparing in his taking of holiday. In spite of 
the hardships of early days and the disappointments and worries 
of a missionary career, his life, we may say, was a happy one, spent 
in a sphere which gave full scope to all his varied powers and in 
which he could see evidence of steady progress. Honoured by his 
Church and loved by his many friends, bearing all things, believing 
all things, hoping all things, enduring all things, with a whole- 
hearted consecration serving his generation according to the will 
of God, finding even already in this life the reward of the self-denial 
with which his life began, he has left behind him a record to serve 
as a guide and an inspiration to all who seek how they may best 
employ their powers in the service of God and men. 
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HUMPHREY FENN’S 
CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


By Ernest G. ATKINSON, F.R.HIsT.S. 


A copy of this remarkable document is preserved in the Public 
Record Office, among the State papers of Charles I.s reign (vol. 
cclx., No. 83). The copy is all the more valuable that it is attested 
by the venerable Presbyterian divine himself. This point has not 
been noted by Mr. John Bruce in his admirable Calendar of the 
State Papers of that reign. The confession was made in April, 
1631, when Fenn, as therein stated, was seventy-nine years old. 
It is singular that the age has not been more marked, for even in 
the Dictionary of National Biography no date is given for Fenn’s 
birth. The age mentioned carries us back to 1552, the very year 
in which a greater Presbyterian than Fenn, John Knox, was helping 
to shape the formularies of the Church of England. For more than 
half a century Fenn laboured for the reformation of that church, 
and this confession was delivered towards the end of his career— 
a career so prolonged that he forms a link between the days of 
Whitgift and Laud. We must remember Fenn’s sufferings, endured 
under “the hot persecutions of the prelates,” if one or two of his 
expressions sound too strong in these happier days. The expres- 
sions are not so pronounced as many uttered by his opponents. 
It is touching to hear the old man speak of “Queen Elizabeth of 
blessed memory,” contrasting her in his mind with the first two 
Stuart kings of England. Toleration was then unknown to either 
ecclesiastical party in the Church, so we are not surprised at Fenn’s 
remarks on that point. Like Thomas Cartwright, who alone sur- 
passed him as an English Presbyterian divine in Elizabeth’s reign, 
he strove for the reform of the Church from within. 

Humphrey Fenn graduated in Cambridge University at Queen’s 
and Peterhouse. His ministry began at Northampton, where he 
had a devoted congregation, who petitioned the Queen for his 
release, when he was imprisoned for Nonconformity. In 1578 he 
became vicar of Holy Trinity, Coventry, and there, with two or 
three short intervals, he remained until his death in 1634. In 
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1583 Fenn was cited to Lambeth ; in 1584 he was suspended. In 
1585 he returned to his vicarage, and two years later he and Cart- 
wright were appointed superintendents of Warwick County under 
the Presbyterian Synod. In 1590 Fenn was again suspended for 
his active part in the associations of the Warwickshire divines, and 
was committed to the Fleet prison by the High Commission Court. 
Cartwright and others were his fellow-sufferers. They were all 
brought before the StarChamber. James VI. of Scotland interceded 
on their behalf, but it was not till April, 1592, that the prisoners were 
released. Fenn returned to Coventry, where he died in 1634, and 
was buried in the churchyard of Holy Trinity. 


In the Athena Cantabrigienses, it is stated that in his will he 
made so full and open a protestation against the hierarchy and 
ceremonies, that the officers would not suffer it to be put amongst 
the records of the court when it was tendered for probate. This 
confession is only the preamble to the will, as the endorsement 
shows. This copy was received by Laud in 1634 from the Bishop 
of Coventry and Lichfield. The words in italics are those in the 
tremulous hand of the aged divine, and there are other marks of 
his hand in the alteration of figures. This confession was printed 
in 1641 The space allowed me forbids more than a few extracts : 


“ Aged 719 years, 26 of April, Anno. 1631.” 


“The last will and testament, with profession of the faith, of 
Humphrey Fenn, sometime pastor of one of the churches of 
Coventry, but cast out by the High Commissioners for labouring in 
peaceful manner the reformation of our discipline and ceremonies. 


“T profess, with the Church of England, the same doctrine of 
faith and sacraments established in the first year of the reign of our 
renowned Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory; of which doctrine 
(according to the measure of the grace of God) I have been a preacher 
for fifty-three years, though unworthy of such a degree in the faith 
of Christ Jesu, my Lord God and Saviour blessed forever. Touching 
the discipline of the Church, I hold that by pastors, doctors, ruling 
elders, and deacons ; which is restored by the best reformed Churches, 
and is to be held apostolical, universal, and unchangeable.” 
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“Touching ceremonies, I believe, the Church hath no authonty 
to ordain any for pomp or signification, but only for order and come- 
liness ; and that ecclesiastical decrees therein bind only in case of 
scandal and contempt; but decrees for ceremonies of the other 
kind are so far from binding, that, in defence of Christian liberty, 
they ought to be broken. . . . for that they break the unity of 
brethren, spoil the churches of faithful pastors, stay many from the 
work of the ministry, and give advantage to Papists and profane 
persons to persecute true professors, and make the State guilty of 
the blood of the righteous, by wearying out their ‘spirits with many 
indignities not to be looked for at the hands of brethren. And, as 
myself have, for the space of forty years, according to my weak 
ability, opposed to these corruptions, and by prayer, doctrine, 
conference, supplication, and sufferings, erideavoured in Christian 
peaceable manner the sincere reformation thereof, so do I earnestly 
exhort all that fear God, love the peace of Jerusalem, and desire 
the crown of vanquishers, by the like Christian means, according 
to their callings, to do the like; and, as these times require of all 
that love the Lord Jesus an open confession in this cause, wherein 
Christ is persecuted in many of His, so they would not be wanting 
in this duty at this time, wherein through the defection of many 
other thinks, [sic., others think], the cause forsaken. Yet do I not 
hold it lawful, for these corruptions, to separate from communion 
of the Church of England, if therein a Christian may enjoy true 
doctrine, with the sacraments, from a minister able to teach the 
truth, and where a worshipper of God is not forced by a personal 
act to approve those corruptions. Touching the civil magistrate, 
I acknowledge our dread Sovereign King Charles the supreme 
governor of all persons in his dominions, by civil power to suppress 
all false worship.” 


“This confession I set down under my hand, as my last act 
in this kind, as a fruit of mine age, which is seventy-nine years, 
and brought out in a serious meditation of mine appearing shortly 
before the Judge of all flesh, Who only knoweth my heart, and to 
Whom only I shall stand and fall. His judgment I fear, and do 
humbly crave pardon for all my infirmities in this profession, as 
for all my other sins; but as touching the substance of this pro- 
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tession, as I know assuredly it is holy, so I appeal to His all-searching 
Spirit, whether I have in hypocrisy, contrary to the full persuasion 
of my heart, lived so long therein, endeavoured so earnestly to 
induce others to it, suffered so much for it, and am now ready to 
die therein.” 


“Be it therefore that King James have forsaken this cause, 
which had his first love under his hand, witnessed by many works ; 
and, namely, his interceding for Mr. Thomas Cartwright and others, 
imprisoned for this cause, through the false suggestions of ambitious 
men, who, fearing to lose the fat morsels of their large rewards for 
their little labour, abused the State by their untrue surmises, which 
they were never able to make good. And be it, since that show of 
a dispute in the cause at Hampton Court, wherein men were pur- 
posely chosen to undertake our cause, who (excepting one reverend 
father) never took the question about ceremonies to heart (as men 
that present themselves in an act upon the stage) ; be it (I say) 
that ever since we have been cried down as convicted ; be it, also, 
that since that time our cause has lost many lovers by death, many 
favourers, ministers (sic), and others by defection. Yet the cause 
is the same it was when it broke out at the first renewing of the 
Gospel; when it was esteemed holy by the first professors of it ; 
when it was embraced by so many reformed churches; and as it 
was in the judgments of so many learned holy men, which ever 
since have approved it, for all the violent and unkind oppositions 
made thereto. And as the cause remaineth the same it was, so I 
thank my God that by His grace I affect it no whit the less, but am 
the more assured it is a truth of God, wherein after fifty years’ 
labour and experience in the ministry of the Gospel, after much 
reading what hath been written on both sides, after many confer- 
ences with worthy brethren of different judgments, after many 
prayers to the Father of Lights, and lastly upon an advised con- 
sideration of the effects that have ensued the hot persecution of 
the prelates, I gladly end my days, and with joy do bear it in my 
bosom into the presence of God, and do hope, and in my last prayers 
do beseech Him, to raise up daily faithful men to contend for this 
truth of God against all gainsayers.— Ao. 1631 By me Humfrey 
Fenn” 
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Endorsed.—“ Humfrey Fenn, the eldest, his last will.” Also, 
‘Recep. Febr. 21, 1633, comp. [utatione] Ang. [licana], from my 
Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield. The preface to old Mr. 
Fenn’s will.” 

Seal.—A swan upon water. 





“OXENDON,” LONDON. 


By R. S. Rosson. 


The present congregation of ‘‘Oxendon” owes its origin to a 
Praying Society, which first met in London in August, 1737, in 
which year the Society petitioned the General Associate Presbytery 
of Scotland, stating their circumstances and craving advice. For 
several reasons, the application remained unanswered, but upon a 
renewal of it, the Society was received, in October, 1744. 


In the year 1746, the Rev. Adam Gib, of Edinburgh, and the 
Rev. James Mair, of West Linton, were sent, for three months, to 
dispense the Ordinances of the Gospel ; which they did with much 
acceptance. In the year 1747, while the Rev. John Potts, a pro- 
bationer of the General Associate Presbytery was supplying, the 
“Breach” took place in Scotland, and the Burgher and Anti-burgher 
parties were formed. This movement affected the London Society, 
the majority of its members attaching themselves to the Anti- 
burgher party. It is not clear where the Society had met before 
1747, but from that year the Anti-burgher portion met in an old 
English Presbyterian Meeting-house in a narrow street called Great 
St. Thomas Apostle, turning from Bow Lane, Cheapside. The 
pastor of this meeting, the Rev. Benjamin Andrew Atkinson, had 
been influenced by the Arian Movement, and had declared himself 
on the side of the Non-Subscribers at Salters’ Hall. Upon his 
resignation in 1747, the congregation dwindled away, and the 
Meeting-house became deserted, an incident unfortunately common 
in those days. The following is a list of the ministers during the 


period that the Secession congregation met at Great St. Thomas 
Apostle :— 
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Davip Witson, Having joined the Secession while a student of 
1752-84. the Established Church in 1743, he was brought 

up under the ministry of Rev. Ebenezer Erskine. 

After conducting the Philosophy class for some years, at the Divi- 
nity Hall, Mr. Wilson was ordained on June 4th, 1748, to Pathhead, 
Kirkcaldy. In the year 1752, at Duns, Berwickshire, he was 
inducted to the pastorate of Great St. Thomas Apostle, a deputa- 
tion from the congregation being present. The congregation at 
Pathhead were unwilling to lose him, and he was not cordial towards 
the call, but the Anti-burgher Synod had pledged itself to send a 
good man to London. As the boat was leaving the harbour at 
Kirkcaldy, his plaint to his friends who saw him off was: “Now I 
am turning my back on all earthly comforts.” He ministered for a 
generation in London, dying there greatly honoured and respected. 
He published a shelf of books on religious topics, in addition to a 
posthumous volume of sermons. In later life, he was an insepar- 
able friend of Alexander Cruden, of “ Concordance” fame, living with 
him. Mr. Wilson died in 1784, in the 63rd year of his age, leaving 
a MS. account of his career which was published by his successor. 


GeorGE Jerment, D.D. On September 28th, 1782, the Rev 
1782-1819. George Jerment, of Burntisland, Fife, 

was appointed colleague and successor 

to Mr. Wilson. He was a native of Peebles, the son of Rev. Richard 
Jerment, a Secession minister. From internal evidence in his 
writings, it is concluded that the family were of Huguenot extraction. 
Young Jerment was educated at Edinburgh University and at the 
Secession Divinity Hall. His ministry at Great St. Thomas Apostle 
was highly acceptable, his pulpit style in the zenith of his days 
being described as ‘‘nervous, classical and elegant.” He became 
a leading minister in London, being one of the founders of the 
London Missionary Society. It was during his pastorate that the 
congregation removed to Oxendon Street, Haymarket. He visited 
America, from which country he received the degree of D.D. He 
was twice married—in 1789 to the daughter of Professor A. Moncrieff, 
and in 1797 to the daughter of Professor William Moncrieff, both of 
the Secession Church. He died on May 23rd, 1819, aged 63, and 
was buried at Bunhill Fields. 
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WitttaM BroaDFroot, M.A. He was born at Wigtown in 1775, and 
1817-30. was educated at Glasgow University 
and at the Secession Divinity Hall. 
He was ordained at Kirkwall, in 1798, spending nineteen years 
among the islands of the Orkney and Shetland groups. He was 
translated to Oxendon Street on June 8th, 1817, where the good 
qualities of his ministry were soon recognised. His neighbour, Dr. 
Waugh, of Wells Street, referred to his “talents as a preacher, the 
liberality of his sentiments, the mildness and serenity of his manner 
and the candour of his zeal for the diffusion of the Gospel, eminently 
fitting him for the work of deputy for the London Missionary 
Society.” He was a strong advocate of Union, having been Modera- 
tor of the Anti-burgher Synod when the breach between that Synod 
and the Burgher Synod was healed in 1820. Mr. Broadfoot 
actively encouraged the formation of a Presbytery of London, the 
first meeting being held on October 3rd, 1820. The Presbytery 
consisted of the congregations of Wells Street, Oxendon Street, 
Moorfields, Miles Lane, Liverpool (Mount Pleasant), Manchester 
(Brunswick Street) and Ramsbottom (Lancashire). He resigned 
the pastorate on October 7th, 1830, owing to loss of voice, a weak- 
ness from which he partially recovered, and was able to continue 
the clerkship of the Presbytery and to act as Tutor at Cheshunt 
College, until his death on June 6th, 1837. The congregation at 
Oxendon Street had become depressed at the inability of Mr. 
Broadfoot to attract a congregation, and a vacancy of eighteen 
months occurred upon his resignation. 


Tuomas ARCHER, D.D New interest was aroused upon the settle- 
1832-64. ment of the Rev. Thos. Archer, who was 
born at Perth in 1808, and educated at 

St. Andrew’s University and at the U.P. Divinity Hall at Glasgow. 
Mr. Archer was ordained in the midst of much promise on May 3rd, 
1832, the Charge being delivered by a youthful and popular divine, 
afterwards Dr. John Young. The prosperity of the congregation 
revived, and continued for a number of years. This revival arose 
largely from the superior powers of the minister, but in part also 
from an improved manner of conducting the business of the con- 
gregation. He was a leader both in pulpit and in press, as the 
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memorials to him on the wall of the Church and at Abney Park 
Cemetery testify. Famous as a preacher and a lecturer to young 
men, he was considered to be one of the principal platform speakers 
of the time For about the last ten years of his ministry his success 
was not great, and the attendances declined, partly because of the 
extraordinary character of the neighbourhood. A vivid picture of 
the conditions under which Dr. Archer laboured at the close of his 
ministry is given by a writer in 1862 :-~ 


‘The locality of Oxendon Chapel is anything but agreeable .. . it is 
surrounded in all directions by night-houses, supper saloons, oyster- 
shops, casinos, cafes chantants, and various other social evils whose 
glittering attractions thrust themselves into most unpleasant pro- 
minence before the frequenters of the chapel, even on Sunday evening. 
It is, in truth, a neighbourhood consecrated to dissipation; and in its 
week-night aspects may be said to represent London on the spree. 
The Continental proletarianism which always hovers about Leicester 
Square—seedy, out-at-elbows, and altogether dubious-looking—is 
another marked feature of the locality; while among the secular in- 
fluences which affect it, there is, in one direction, the Alhambra Palace, 
with its attractions, equestrian and acrobatic; and in another, Dr. 
Kahn’s Museum, with its delicate arcana. Any one, in fact, who wants 
to see the metropolis in its most debased, black-leg and altogether 
graceless moods, has only to take a few minutes’ walk in any direction 
from Oxendon Street. And in the midst of this rabble rout, this 
Vanity Fair, stands the unpretending little chapel, a very tolerable 
emblem of modest virtue, shrinking abashed from the contact of 
brazen and triumphant vice.” 


Dr. Archer received the Degree of D.D. from Princeton, New 
Jersey in 1844, and continued his ministry until his death on Novem- 
ber, 1864, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. 


James ALLISON, Mr. Allison succeeded Dr. Archer in a trying time 
1866-69. in the history of the congregation. Its palmy 
days were behind, and the outward flow of the 
Presbyterian middle-class from the centre to the circumference of 
London had the effect of leaving the old churches stranded. Oxendon 
Street was one of these, and Mr. Allison was unable to stem the tide 
which had begun to ebb in Archer’s day. Mr. Allison was a native 
of East Kilbride, and after his University course, entered the U.P. 
Hall in 1858. For some years a probationer, he was ordained at 
Oxendon Street, on February 20th, 1866, to what his successor has 
described as a task that was herculean. He resigned on December 
13th, 1869, being inducted to Boston Church, Cupar, Fife, on 
November 8th, 1870. 
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A. W. CARMICHAEL, Andrew Wood Carmichael was born at 
1872-83. Edinburgh, and was educated at the Univer- 
sity there. He entered the U.P. Hall in 
1856, and after some years as a probationer was ordained at the 
East U.P. Church, Linlithgow, on June 21st, 1864. On June 2nd, 
1878, Mr. Carmichael was inducted at Oxendon Street. ‘‘The con- 
dition of the congregation was such that it neither possessed the 
financial power to renovate the building nor to support the ordin- 
ances of religion among themselves . . . from the first week, the 
new pastor beheld the indisputable necessity of some radical change ; 
while most of the people were also under the conviction of need.” 
Under Mr. Carmichael’s wise guidance, the transference of the 
congregation from Oxendon Street, to the new Church at Haver- 
stock Hill was accomplished, the last service in the old building 
taking place on Sunday, June 18th, 1876. Mr. Carmichael returned 
to Scotland in 1883, having accepted a call to Motherwell, Lanark- 
shire, 


DuNcAN SILLARS, MA, Mr. Sillars was a iicentiate of the U.P. 

1884-92. Church, and was ordained at Leeds in 

1876. After eight good years work there, 

he was inducted to “Oxendon,” Haverstock Hill, in 1884, and after 

another eight years, was translated to the important sphere of the 
Ker Memorial Church, Edinburgh. 


DaviD WILson, M.A., Hitherto, the ministry by birth and training 
1893-1900. had been Scottish, but with Mr. Wilson 
came a change. After graduating in 
Belfast, and taking a divinity course there, he was called to, and 
held charges at Clare, Mourne, and Dungannon, in his native land, 
prior to his settlement at ‘Oxendon” in 1893. He was called to 
the pastorate of Wigan, Lancashire, in 1900, where he was very 
successful. He was inducted at Lewes, Sussex, in 1905. Mr 
Wilson is now a Minister Emeritus, but continues to render useful 
service to the congregations in London, being a member of the 
Presbytery of London South. 
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A. S. MacpHEerson, Mr. Macpherson studied at the University at 

1900-19. Glasgow and at Leipsic, and took his theolo- 

gical course at Queen Square House, London. 

He was ordained to the rural charge of Felton, Northumberland, in 

1873, and after a seven years’ ministry, was inducted to a congrega- 

tion in the great industrial centre of Govan, Glasgow. In the year 

1900, he was inducted at ‘‘Oxendon,” where he pursued a strenuous 

ministry for nineteen years, resigning in 1919, and retiring from 
active work. 


J. M. BLackweELL, A student of Glasgow University and of the 

1920. U.F College of that city, Mr. Blackwell was 

ordained in 1912 to the congregation of Silver- 

town, London. He was inducted to ‘‘Oxendon” on February 12th, 

1920, and the Presbytery showed its cordial appreciation of his 
work by appointing him interim Moderator of Silvertown. 


Returning to the minority of the congregation which became 
Burgher in 1747, this portion left the Meeting-house at Great St. 
Thomas Apostle and maintained services at a hired Meeting-house in 
Aldersgate, by means of supply sent by the Burgher Synod. In 
the year 1758, they were recognised by the Synod as a congregation, 
and had purchased a Meeting-house in St. Giles, which they occu- 
pied until 1764, when, owing to its dangerous condition, they vacated 
it, and it fell to the ground three weeks afterwards. On December 
8th, 1764, they purchased a chapel in Wells Street, a more com- 
modious and better-situated building, the lease having ninety-eight 
years to run. The price was £865, and the chapel was rebuilt in 
1809 at a cost of £3,000. When the lease expired in 1862, the 
congregation purchased Albany Church, Regent’s Park, from the 
Congregationalists for £2,700, and it was opened on April 22nd, 
1863, and occupied until the union of the congregation with ‘‘ Oxen- 
don,” in 1871. 


The ministry at Wells Street and at Albany Chapel has been 
as follows :— 
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Joun Potts, He was a native of Kelso, and joined the Burgher 
1747-51. Presbytery in 1742, attending also the Divinity Hall 
of that Synod. After licence, he was called to Dal- 

keith and Stitchell, but being located with the London congregation, 
he continued there, in spite of the authority of the Burgher Synod, 
until peremptorily recalled to Scotland in 1751 to take up the 
pastorate at Kelso and Stitchell. He was there until May 12th, 
1753, when he declared in favour of the Independent form of Church 


government, and, removing to London, became a minister of that 
denomination. 


For a portion of the year 1751, and for about a year afterwards, 


the Rev. William McEwan, of Dundee, was at Wells Street ; followed 


by the Rev. John Pattison, of Edinburgh, and others for a similar 
period, until 1765. 


ARCHIBALD HALL, __ Born, Linton, Scotland. AstudentoftheBur- 
1765-78. gher Divinity Hall, and was ordained in Feb- 


ruary, 1760, to the pastorate of Torpichen, 
Linlithgow. Hewasinducted to Wells Street on February 13th, 1765, 


remaining there until his death on May 6th, 1778, in the 42nd year 
of his age. He was buried at Bunhill Fields, and his widow sur- 
vived him, retaining her connection with the Church for another 
thirty-two years. His ministry at Wells Street was mainly directed 
to the forming and organising of the congregation. 


ALEx. WauGH, M.A.,D.D., He was born in 1754, at Gudon, 
1782-1827. Berwickshire, of humble parents. Edu- 

cated at Edinburgh University and at 

the Burgher Divinity Hall, he was, after licence, ordained at Newton, 
Melrose. While there, he preached in Carlisle at the request of 
some Scotsmen, who, at his suggestion, built a chapel in Annetwell 
Street, and obtained supply of sermon from the Burgher Presbytery 
of Glasgow. This chapel was afterwards purchased on behalf of 
Lady Glenorchy, to the great relief of Waugh. The Scots got in 
touch with the old English Presbyterian congregation of Fisher 
Street, and their minister, the Rev. James Kyle, without consulting 
the Presbytery, became assistant to the aged Mr. Milne, the minister 
of the Meeting-house. The Presbytery struck Kyle off their roll, 
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but-after-his death, Fisher Street, was received by the Associate 
(Burgher) Presbytery of Selkirk. 


Waugh was inducted to Wells Street on May 9th, 1782, and 
until his death on December 18th, 1827, Dr. Waugh was a leading 
London minister. 


ROBERT REDPATH, He was born at Stow, Scotland, and educated 

1831-71. at Edinburgh and at the Burgher Divinity 
Hall, which he entered in 1821. He was ordained at Ejidershead, 
Fife, on October 21st, 1826, and was translated to Wells Street on 
November, 2nd, 1831. He retired in 1871, on the union of Wells 
Street with “Oxendon,” living, until recent times, and dying at the 
age of ninety. He was a great influence in his day. 


Some of the members of Wells Street resident in the East part 
of the City of London rented a chapel in Red Cross Street in 1790, 
and organised a congregation. After worshipping there two years, 
they bought the famous old Independent Meeting-house in Miles 
Lane, opening it on December 25th, 1792. There they remained 
until November, 1816, when the greater portion went to Albion 
Chapel, London Wall, built at a cost of £10,000. The remainder 
continued the services at Miles Lane, but, in 1825, united with 
Albion Chapel ; the Meeting-house at Miles Lane being demolished 
to make way for a new street. With the resignation of the Rev. 
Robert Campbell in 1875, the year before the formation of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the congregation of Albion, 
London Wall, dispersed, the majority associating themselves with 
the congregation of Highbury, then in its early stages; although 
some maintained an obstinate existence for six months in St. 
Thomas’ Hall, Hackney. 


The ministers at Miles Lane and Albion Chapel were :— 


ALEx. Easton, Born at Kirkintulloch, he entered the Burgher 

1792-1802. Divinity Hall in 1787. He was ordained at Miles 

Lane on September 27th, 1792, and resigned in 

1802. On July 17th, 1804, he was called to Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
but resigning, went to America. 
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Joun Raz, He was from Stirling, and was educated at the same 

1805-6. Hall as his predecessor. He was ordained at St. 

Andrew’s on August 29th, 1797, and was inducted 

at Miles Lane on October 2Ist, 1805. He resigned on May 26th, 

1806, and went to New Providence, in the Bahamas, returning later 
to Scotland, where he died in 1820 


ALEx. FLETCHER, D.D, He was the son of the Rev. William 
1811-25. Fletcher, of the Secession Church, Bridge 

of Teith, Stirling, and after ordination 

as his father’s colleague in 1807, he was translated to Miles Lane 
on November 7th, 1811, where he bulked as largely in the history 
of the cause as Dr. Archer had done at “Oxendon” and Dr. Waugh 
at Wells Street, if not with the same steadying influence as these 
He was a stormy petrel of a man, with an immense following as a 
preacher and writer—the sixty-third edition of his “ Book of Family 
Prayer” is still in use—and it was for him that Albion Chapel was 
built. Being suspended in 1824, after a breach of promise case, 
he separated from the Secession Church, and was for thirty-five 
years minister of the Finsbury Circus Chapel, the largest in London, 
and Independent 1n polity. In 1849 he was restored to the ministry 
of the Secession Church, but the congregation did not transfer with 


him, as it did when he became an Independent. Dr. Fletcher died 
in 1860, aged 74. 


ALEx. WAuGH, M.A., A son of Dr. Waugh, of Wells Street, and 

1819-24. probationer of the Secession Church. He 

was ordained at Miles Lane on September 

23rd, 1819, but to the grief of his people, died on August 2nd, 1824, 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

James Gray, From Peebles. After licence as a preacher of the 

1826-28. United Secession, he was ordained at Albion 


Chapel on January 24th, 1826, but died on May 
4th, 1828, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. 


Joun Younc, M.A., LL.D., Born at Edinburgh, where he graduated 
1829-49. MA., receiving later the Degree of 

LL.D., from that University. He was 

ordained at Albion Chapel on March 3rd, 1829, and ministered until 
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his retirement on November 22nd, 1849. He devoted himself to 
literature, and was the author of a sheaf of volumes, the best-known 
of which is ‘The Christ of History.” The Rev. A. W. Carmichael 
records : “Dr. Young, notwithstanding his having different opinion 
from many of his brethren with regards to certain points of doctrine, 
died in full connection with “Oxendon” Church. His passing away 
was a matter of deep regret to the congregation ; while the reveren- 
tial aspect and prophet-like form of the old man at the Table of 
the Lord will not soon be forgotten.” 


Joun McFartane, B.A., After Dr. Young, there was a succession 
1853-58. of short pastorates, followed by the 
ordination of Mr. McFarlane on June 

26th, 1853. He was from Glasgow, at which University and U.P. 
College he studied. He resigned at Albion on March 8th, 1858, to 
become the minister of a Congregational Church at Maidenhead, 


Surrey. An bat 


THos. RUSSELL, Son of the U.P. minister of Bucklyne. Or- 

1864-69. dained Hawick, October 13th, 1857, and trans- 

lated to Albion 1864. He resigned March 8th, 

1869, and was later inducted to Forest Hill, London (Presbyterian 
Church in England). 


ROBERT CAMPBELL, Ordained minister of Cannon Street, U.P. 
1872-75. Church, Glasgow; translated to Aldershot 


June 6th, 1865, and inducted to Albion, 
September 10th, 1872. 


It will be seen from this brief account that the congregation 
now known as “Oxendon” has had a long and varied history. 
Beginning in 1737, it remains, after many vicissitudes, an active 
congregation of the Presbytery of London North, and it is to be 
hoped that, with its fine strategic position, it may take a new lease 
of life under its present minister. 


May the glory of the latter days approximate in a measure to 
the glory of the former! 
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APPENDIX. 


1.—PLacEs OF WorsHIP.—The Praying Society met in private 
houses, but after the “Breach” the Anti-burgher party purchased 
a Meeting-house in Great St Thomas Apostle, Bow Lane, Cheapside, 
originally built for Richard Baxter. There they worshipped until 
the purchase of a Meeting-house in Oxendon Street, Haymarket. 
In the year 1883, Mr. Carmichael stated that of this Meeting-house. 
only two brick walls remained; part of the premises of Messrs. 
Carlisle and Cleg. Even these, he added, would be removed in 
the course of a few months. He noted that they were massive, 
and bore the marks of age 

The place of worship at Oxendon Street, prior to its occupation 
by the Presbyterians had been used for a century as a Chapel-of-ease 
to St. Martin’s in the Fields. It was purchased in December, 
1807, and after repairs, was reopened in July, 1808. Mr. Car- 
michael remarked : ‘“‘Some part, probably the external frontage, 
was wood, but it is only an inaccurate surmise . . . that the chapel 
was then rebuilt . . . The old place was made bright with new, 
Gothic windows, and comfortable with new sittings, all coped with 
Spanish mahogany.” 

The present handsome building at Haverstock Hill was opened 
in 1877. On the day that the foundation stone was laid, Mr. G. B. 
Bruce (the late Sir George B. Bruce, of beloved memory,) made a 
delightful speech, in which he said that some of his ancestors had 
worshipped in Bow Lane. He added that before leaving home that 
day, he had looked with peculiar interest on the old long pendulum 
clock, which, 100 years before, used to tell those that had gone be- 
fore him, when it was time to set out for the worship of God in 
Bow Lane. 

The present writer spent a day, last year, in going over the 
locations of the old places of worship mentioned in this article. 
The buildings (with the exception of Finsbury Chapel) are gone, 
but Bow Lane is still in Cheapside; Oxendon Street in the Hay- 
market, Wells Street, off Gray’s Inn Road, Regent’s Park overlooks 
the side of Albany Church, Miles Lane runs between Arthur Street 
and Upper Thames Street, and a section of it is called “‘ Meeting 
House Court.” London Wall has still the site of Albion Meeting. 
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2.—ECCLESIASTICAL PHases.—The congregation of “‘Oxendon” 
was part of the General Associate Synod from 1744-1747. From the 
latter date, its connection was with the Anti-burgher party until 
1820, when it became part of the United Secession Church. Upon 
the formation of the U.P. Church, it passed over to that denomina- 
tion; and remained there until 1876, when it became part of the 
Presbyterian Church of England. 


3.—BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The literature is extensive, and can only 
be touched upon. McKelvie’s “Annals” are useful, but the most 
valuable source is a rare booklet, published in 1883, by the Rev. 
A. W. Carmichael. It is a model of a congregational history. 
References are to be found in the Parliamentary Report of 1837, on 
Non-Parochial Registers. Articles on Dr. Waugh and Dr. Fletcher 
are in the D. N. B. and an entertaining book on Dr. Fletcher is in 
the Historical Society’s library. Dr. Waugh published a Memoir 
of his son, and a Memoir of the Rev. James Gray also was published. 
The Albion Session Records and Communion Plate, along with the 
Baptismal Registers, are now in the custody of the Clerk of the 
Presbytery of London North. The Plate was used by the congre- 
gation of Bow Road, after Albion came to an end. 





THE HUGUENOTS 
AND ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM. 


By Mrs. W. W. D. CAMPBELL. 


It is to the time of the protection which Edward VI. gave to 
the principles of the Reformation in this country that the direct 
influence of French Calvinism can be first traced. The web of our 
religious life was bound to be woven from foreign elements, as well 
as from those athome. The king attracted here Continental divines, 
and sought their counsels, while he was reconstructing the Church 
of England. Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr were installed 
respectively in the Chairs of Divinity in Cambridge and in Oxford. 
John Knox, fresh from the Marseilles galleys, was made a chaplain 
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of the King, a preacher in various towns of England, and was called 
into consultation when the Forty-two Articles of Faith were drawn 
up. 

Elizabeth ascended the throne of England in 1558, and soon 
the great Shakesperian cycle was unfolding itself. In France it 
was a time of tremendous ferment, for the conflict of the forces of 
the old order and of the new age was convulsing the land. 


Yet, amidst the anarchy of the time, heroic natures were 
raised up, and few records outshine those of the Huguenot Church 
during the few years which followed the Synod of Poitiers. Deep 
religious passion and high political fervour combined to form the 
character of such men as the Colignys, Bernard Palissy, Michel de 


l’Hospital, and such women as the Princess de Conde, Jeanne 
d’Albret, etc. 


In 1572, the first English parochial Presbytery was established 
in Wandsworth. Elizabeth, who was only Protestant by policy, 
but Romanist by tradition and by temperament, did not encourage 


liberal movements when they took the form of sending ‘‘ Admoni- 
tions” to the Crown. She soon ordered the petitioners to “hold 
their peace”, but, yielding to Huguenot pressure, sanctioned the 
establishment of Presbyterianism in the Channel Islands (1576). 
There was the strange spectacle of Queen Elizabeth assisting the 
French Presbyterians who came for refuge to England, and expelling 
the English Presbyterians from her own realm. 


A great influx of foreigners into this country took place as a 
direct result of St. Bartholomew’s Massacre. The refugees, naturally, 
after reaching the shores of England, did not feel inclined to go 
further. Records of the time show us with details how they settled 
in the coast-villages and towns, such as Deal, Sandwich and Dover. 
Some went to London, Canterbury and Norwich. Even as early as 
1562, the Mayor of Rye, having to find hospitality for what he 
terms “a daily resort of Frenchmen”’, and terrified by the announce- 
ment of further ship-loads, writes to the Queen for help and food. 
(S. Smiles’s “Huguenots in England.”) Yet fugitives arrived by 
the score, willing to face Channel storms and unknown lands; 
anything to escape jail and the flames of the Inquisition. 
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One of the first prominent refugees to reach England was Odet 
de Chatillon. This brother of Coligny, sometime Bishop of Beauvais, 
fled from France after embracing the Reformed faith. He was 
given shelter by Elizabeth, died in England, and was buried in 
Canterbury Cathedral. (See Mr. E. G. Atkinson’s Essay, “‘Odet de 
Chatillon,” in the “‘ Proceedings of the Huguenot Society,” vol. III. 
part 2.) 

Here landed all sorts and conditions of men, doctors, artisans, 
schoolmasters, labourers, merchants, pastors, shipwrights; some 
of the pilgrims went northwards, but the greater number settled 
in Middlesex. Shakespeare lodged in London with Montivy of 
Crecy, and his “Venus and Adonis” was printed by the successor 
of Vantrollier. 


At a time when the English divines of the 17th century were 
applying democratic principles to their religious government, the 
Huguenots, by some irony of fate, were losing ground in France. 
They had multiplied and prospered during years of security. They 
formed undoubtedly the most intelligent and industrious part of 
the nation, and had acquired the invidious reputation then of being 


“Dissenters”. The Edict of Nantes had never been a popular 
measure in France. The causes of this were deep at the root of 
things, the Protestants had always been a practical perplexity to 
the rules of the country, and the toleration shown them since 
Henry IV. was only due to reasons of State. Louis XIV. had 
always disliked them, and when he signed the Revocation of the 
Edict, he found many to support him. It was again the climax 
of one of those sharp conflicts which we find in French history, 
where the constitutional and absolute monarchists were again 
face to face. The Protestants were an obstacle to the religious 
unity of the Kingdom. So, urged by the zeal of his Jesuit confessor 
“behind the arras,” the King issued the proclamation which de- 
prived the Non-Conformists in his realm of all civil and religious 
liberties, and drove 70,000 among them out of France. (22nd 
October, 1685.) 


This measure involved the entire proscription of the Reformed 
Faith. The Huguenot temples were to be razed to the ground, 
people and pastors were given no other alternative than abjuration 
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or the galleys for life. It was forbidden to escape; and within a 
few days, the Revocation Edict, the machinery of military repression 
began to act, all frontiers being carefully watched. 


It is computed that during the first three years (1685-1688), 
50,000 families managed to leave the country (Felicé’s “‘ Protestants 
of France’’), and 250,000 people came over to England, in the course 
of a hundred years. What became of the 250,000 refugees? They 
mingled completely with the British people, and so many to-day 
claim to descend from Huguenot stock, that it becomes a quest of 
personal interest to follow the course of their fortunes here. 


They continued to arrive until the middle of the 18th century, 
and in all professions and walks of life their honoured names are 
found, even unto to-day. Many of the original surnames were in 
the course of time modified in form. Many of our Waters, Crosses, 
Smiths, Planks (of Kent), Mummerys (of Dover), Higginses; even 
Duncans, Durrants and Bouveries, claim descent from the refugees. 
Martineau, Mangers, Peschelles, La Touche, Romaine, and d’Aubigny, 
Layard, Labourchere, Pigou, Roget, Bovairds and a host of other 
families, whose nomenclatures fill books, all these settled here 
during the period of immigration. 

But one must leave this fascinating field, and follow the inquiry 
into the points at which the sister Churches of England and France 
influenced each other; a large increase of refugees here meant 
necessarily a larger number of churches to accommodate them. 
Charles II., with a want of logic strange in a man of French blood, 
persecuted the Presbyterians in Scotland, yet presented the French 
Presbyterians with the famous Savoy Chapel. This became the 
fashionable West-End Church. Marylebone Chapel was a French 
Presbyterian temple in 1656. In the reign of Queen Anne there 
were no less than thirty Huguenot chapels in London. The church 
in Threadneedle Street was then, ina manner, the Cathedral Church. 
Then came Swallow Street, in Piccadilly; Somerset House Chapel, 
1653 ; Hungerford Chapel, 1687; the French Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. The same thing occurred in Blackfriars and in St. 
Martin’s Lane, also in the case of St. Jean of Shoreditch (the well- 
known Petticoat Lane) L’Eglise Neuve, the largest of all the French 
churches, is another example. 
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We have tried to trace in a brief manner the obvious signs of 
the influence which the Huguenot Church has had upon our own, 
but in doing so we have only touched the surface of things. As 
we study the records of the French Protestant Churches, telling of 
the struggles, heroism, and the torments endured by some of the 
noblest of France’s sons and daughters, we realise how slow is the 
travail of progress, and with what infinite anguish our sum of 
happiness has been conquered for us. 


The men and women who gathered together in the French 
wilderness to worship in the Churches of the Desert, the Scottish 
Covenanters who met in the fastnesses of the hills, stood against 
tyranny; because they obeyed a constraining force, the Law of 
Conscience. 


It is doubtful whether they ever thought of adherents, two 
hundred years ahead. But they made a brave stand for justice 
and freedom; and helped in no inconsiderable way to shape the 
ends of that security in which we now live, and have our being. 
For generations they trod a path of fire, that we might in our day 
rest at ease in Zion; and to them can well be applied those words 
spoken once to a great statesman :— 


“You have lived and wrought, so as to keep our soul alive,” 





Rev. TIMOTHY NELSON, 


By Tue EDITor. 


Timothy Nelson was born on September 16th, 1737, at the 
pleasant village of Great Salkeld, Cumberland, situated on the 
banks of the River Eden. His ancestors had dwelt on the same 
tenement from the days of Queen Elizabeth, and even from before 
that marvellous age. Descended from the Danes, no doubt, the 
Nelsons had settled themselves in various parts of Cumberland and 
Westmorland, but the families at Great Salkeld, Penrith, Kendal 
and Ambleside were among the most influential of their stock. 
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Timothy’s forebears had been influenced by the Puritan move- 
ment in Cumberland, and having supported the Civil War, were 
among the group of yeoman-families that endured persecution 
for the sake of Nonconformity. Archdeacon Nicholson, afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle, in an interview which he had with the Dissenters 
of Great Salkeld in 1694, found Nelson and Slack “stubborn,” 
although the rest were “plyable.”” When the 18th century ushered 
in an era of religious toleration, the Nelsons and other families 
maintained a Presbyterian Meeting-house at Great Salkeld; and 
services at Plumpton, several miles away. 


Timothy received his early education at Blencowe Grammar 
School, some miles from his home, but near Penruddock, where 
the Great Salkeld Presbyterians had many friends. He was a 
generation and more behind Henry Winder, John Taylor and George 
Benson, who had received their education at that school which had 
kept the lamp of Knowledge burning in the parish of Greystoke, 
throughout the dark days of the 17th century. 


With the aid of a grant from the Presbyterian Fund, Timothy 


proceeded to the University of Glasgow, where he graduated M.A. 
in 1758. 


We get a glimpse of him, however, in 1756, when as a youth of 
19, he was present with his father and mother at a baptism at 
Plumpton Meeting-house. In the year 1761, Timothy was licensed. 
It has generally been stated that this act was performed by the 
Northumberland Class, but there is ground for concluding that it 
was by the Cumberland Provincial Meeting. Another reason for 
this inference is that the former Meeting was exceedingly orthodox, 
and, consequently, not likely to commend itself to Timothy, with 
his English sympathies and ancestry. The minister who had 
baptised him was the Rev. James Alderson, a dalesman, of a Dis- 
senting family, and destined to become an ancestor on the maternal 
side of the present Marquis of Salisbury. Alderson and his successors 
in the pastorate of Great Salkeld, were the Revs. John Whiteside, 
John Helme and James Richie, all of whom represented an Arian 
theology. 
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Timothy’s first pastorate was Penruddock, where he was 
ordained about 1761, removing in 1763, at a period when that 
congregation, experiencing the theological changes of the times, 
was exhibiting declining attendances and a dwindling faith. 


From Penruddock, Timothy went to the little town of Alston 
Moor (Garrigill), one of the bleak parts of Cumberland, and there 
for the long space of nearly forty years ministered to the folk, 
mainly farmers with their hinds, and workers at the lead-mine. 
He kept the “noiseless tenour’”’ of his way, varied with visits to 
Weardale, Kendal, Penrith, Kirkoswald and other parts of the two 
counties. In the year 1801, he retired to his ancestral tenement at 
Great Salkeld. A year afterwards, in his sixty-fifth year, we find 
him taking the waters of Gilsland Spa, and mingling with those who 
had resorted there; also holding, according to a very old custom, 
a service for the Dissenters arranged for the ‘‘ water-drinking time.” 


On September 27th, 1807, he reached his 70th year, and as 
it happened to be a Sunday, he improved the occasion by preaching 
to the little congregation at Plumpton from the text :—“The days 


of our years are three-score years and ten.” During the latter 
part of his life, he carried on the services at Great Salkeld and 
Plumpton, usually once on a Sunday at the former place, and 
occasionally, at the latter. The zeal for Nonconformity had de- 
clined as the 18th century proceeded, and Great Salkeld Meeting, 
like a large number of Meetings in England, had almost disappeared 
on account of the theological changes which had taken place. 


It is a pity that no portrait of Mr. Nelson has survived, for he 
was indeed a notable figure in Cumberland Nonconformity for more 
than seventy years. His characteristic was Benevolence, a word 
that in the 18th century use of it had only a slight financial and 
philanthropic content He had a placid mind, stayed upon a 
philosophical belief in an all-wise Creator, Who was surely, if appar- 
ently slowly, achieving the end He desired. Mr. Nelson, like the 
greater number of English Arians, did not meddle with controversy, 
but confined himself to an ethic that was Christian, and to the 
philosophy of Hutcheson and Leechman which made Glasgow 
University famous in those days. His sermons are uninteresting 
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to read in MS., but we may readily admit that they were better to 
listen to than to read. He made a careful list of fifty-seven funeral 
sermons preached at Alston Moor. In his old age, he 
dwelt much upon the problems of Death and on the After-Life ; 
a somewhat favourite subject, from the second-half of that century. 
He was in request whenever an ordination took place. He was a 


man whose benevolent dispostion endeared him to his hearers and 
to his friends. 


It was at the close of the 18th century that Penrith decided 
to unite with the General Associate Synod, and to change the 
“Moderate” character of the ministry which had existed for the 
previous half-century. With the settlement of the Rev. Henry 
Thomson, Orthodoxy revived, and the modern period began. Mr 
Thomson was interested in the congregations at Penruddock, 
Great Salkeld and Plumpton, and the friendliest relations were 
created between himself and Mr. Nelson. In 1827, in the 90th 
year of Mr. Nelson’s age, the congregations of Great Salkeld and 
Plumpton applied for an Assistant, to the United Secession Church, 
Mr. Nelson living for another three years. 


In attempting to estimate the character of Mr. Nelson from 
the few literary fragments that remain, the pervading impression 
is that of a quiet, forceful, kindly man. No man in Cumberland 
had more of the traditions of Nonconformity in him, yet there was 
nothing aggressive in his attitude. He conserved the spirit of 
Nonconformity on its ecclesiastical and political side, but, like 
the majority of his brethren of that century, departed from the 
traditional theology. It is difficult to characterise his personal 
belief, and to ignore the interesting account of him given near the 
end of his life, by Richard Wright, the Unitarian missionary ; 
but it is perfectly clear from the correspondence which survives, 
that Dr. Thomson’s influence upon Mr. Nelson was profound, during 
the last twenty years of Nelson’s life. 


Timothy Nelson lies buried in the parish churchyard at Great 
Salkeld, not many yards from the tenement on which his ancestors 
lived for generations. The Meeting-house in which he preached 
is now used for agricultural purposes, but in the village, is a sub- 
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stantial red-stone church, erected through the generosity of his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Byers. Although he himself has passed, his 
descendents remain; and through them, “he being dead, yet 
speaketh.” ‘“ 


nN 





, 


RICHARD BAXTER’S “VIA PACIS.” 


By Rev. Frep. J. Powicxe, Px.D. 


In his Autobiography (Pt. i., p.55), Baxter writes :—“He”’ (Col. 
Whalley) “was called a Presbyterian, though neither he nor I were 
of that judgment, in several points.” Elsewhere (Pt. ii., p.142), he 
explains that in the Presbyterian Way, he dislikes their Order of 
Lay-elders, who had no ordination, nor power to preach, nor to 
administer Sacraments. Further, he did not like their approach to 
Prelacy, by grasping at a kind of secular power, not using it them- 
selves, but bringing the magistrates to confiscate or imprison men, 
merely because they were excommunicated. He also disliked some 
of the Presbyterians, because they were not tender enough to 
Dissenting brethren, but were too much against Liberty—as others 
were too much for it. Lastly, Baxter did not care for the Presby- 
terians, who so far agreeing with the Independents as to say that a 
worshipping Church and a governed Church may (if not must) be 
all one, i.e., synonymous, yet in their practices, the Presbyterians 
would have settled it that they should nowhere be all one; but ten 
or twelve worshipping Churches should have made one governed 
Church. This, while incomparably better than the Diocesan, pre- 
pares the way for it. 


Nevertheless, Baxter was more of a Presbyterian than any- 
thing else. He might disown the name, or any other name (except 
“Catholic Christian”; or at least after 1660) ; but in substance, his 
Church principles as well as practice were Presbyterian. Where 
his sympathies lay, appears from a passage in Pt. ii., p.145, where 
he describes the Presbyterian party, as the party most desirous of 
Peace. 
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Apparently, in addition to this Presbyterian party, there was a 
great number of ministers and people who had addicted themselves 
to no sect or party at all, and yet were called Presbyterian by “the 
vulgar.” Those, like Baxter himself, saw nothing in Presbyterism 
—except the Jus Divinum of Lay-elders—to prevent them accepting 
“the moderate, Primitive Episcopacy,” with pastoral government of 
each individual Church, defined in the parochial sense. 


Accordingly, it was natural that Baxter in his efforts to bring 
about a practical Union of all moderate Presbyterians, Independents 
and Episcopalians should eagerly listen to his friend, the Rev. 
Richard Vines, when the latter extolled the judgment and learning 
of Dr. Ralph Brownrigg, Bishop of Exeter. Baxter’s letter to that 
prelate, dated Kidderminster, June 8th, 1655, is more flattering in 
strain than anything else which Baxter has written. He tells the 
Bishop that he would fain enquire first of all about “the greatest 
matters,” i.e., Points of Faith, but for the present would “‘only beg 
a deliverance on the Points of Discipline.” He has longed to see 
the day—he continues—that some wise, compassionate hand would 
rightly cure the divisions of the Reformed Churches, especially in 
England ; “I have thought that if there were no greater hinderance 
in Man’s affections than in their Principles, it would be an easie 
matter speedily to reconcile the moderate Episcopal and Presby- 
terian divines.”” He proceeds to make the following suggestions :— 

(1) In every parish where there are more Presbyters than one, let one 


be the chief; and his consent chiefly taken in the guidance of the 
Church. 


(2) Let many such Churches be associated (“call it Classis, or what you 
will’) and let the fittest man be President. 


(3) Hitherto, there is no concession on the Presbyterian side, but that 
the President pro tempore be turned to a standing President; nor 
any on the Episcopal side, but that (most necessary one) that every 
Presbyter be acknowledged a Church Guide, and not a meer Preacher. 


(4) Let it be left to each man’s conscience whether the President be 
called by the name of Bishop, President, Superintendent, Moderator, 
etc., seeing a name is no meet reason of a Breach.* 


(5) Let no man be forced to express his judgment de jure whether the 
President have a Negative voice in Ordination or Excommunication ; 
nor whether he be distinct in Order, or only in degree, seeing it is 
not the unanimous and right belief concerning these things that is 
of necessity (for then, they would have been in our Creed) but the 


* This is not bracketed in the text, but is clearly parenthetical. 
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unanimous and right practice. But let all agree that they will 
joyn in these Classical and Provincial Assemblies, and then only 
Ordain ; and that they will not ordain but when the President is 
one, unless in case of flat necessity, which is never likely to befal us, 
if this way be taken. 


“My question now is, whether the godly, moderate Episcopal 
and Presbyterian divines, on supposition that they can at present 
come no nearer to each other may not and ought not thus far to close, 
and thus live in Christian Love and Unity . . . these terms I once 
propounded to one most Reverend Prelate now near you, who told 
me that with Moderate men they might suffice fora Union. If you 
are of the same judgment, I should have the stronger hopes; and 
if you are not, I shall the sooner let them fall.” 


Prudence might have counselled a full-stop here; but the 
writer could not forbear a touch on the controversial note, and so 
goes on to crave a word in resolution of three further points :— 

(1) Were the Apostles really Bishops in the sense of having “a power 


by office to govern the Seventy, or the Presbyters, as inferior 
officers ?”’ 


(2) Granted that ‘‘ Apostles’ Examples will prove the Right of an unfixed, 
Ambulatory Episcopacy,” is there any proof that “ever any of them 
had a distinct and limited Diocess, where the rest had not Charge 
as well as they ?” 


(3) “I would crave one clear proof that the first fixed Bishops ruled any 
more standing Congregations (having Ordinary Assemblies and 
Communion in the Lord’s Supper) than one only.” 

Brownrigg, of course, at this time (June, 1655,) was Bishop only 
in name. In fact, his appointment to the See of Exeter took place 
in the same year as the abolition of Episcopacy (1641), and since 
then, he had “‘divided his time between London, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Highgate and Sunning, a village of Berkshire—mostly at the last- 
named. Baxter's letter found him in the act of removing ‘from 
Highgate into the country.”” On July 3rd he made a brief acknow- 
ledgment, pleading the “trouble and pain of the stone” —from which 
he had been a sufferer many months—as his reason for postponing 
a fuller answer.* 


* “TI should have been more speedy, but in truth I brought from London 
my crazie and ill-affected Body, which, since my coming home hath bred 
me much pain of the Stone.” It would seem from this that he regarded 
Anstie as his home. His death occurred on December 7th, 1659, in his 

63rd year. Anstie is not mentioned in the D.N.B. article. 
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This fuller answer was written on July 2lst from “Anstie in . 
Hartfordshire” and accompanied by a very friendly letter. “The 
God of Peace”—he says—‘‘compose all our hearts to Peace and make 
the Rents of our Church to be the matter of our chief compassion.— 
Charitas Ecclesiae omnes omnium Charitates in se complectitur.” 


Each of Baxter’s proposals is candidly met and, in great part, 
approved. His further queries also received due attention. Baxter 
was not satisfied, and he made a series of critical notes on the Bishop’s 
answers. But (says he) the Bishop granted the main matters which 
I desired, and would have united us all, if such terms had been 
granted when the King came in, and settled the Church government : 
for he granted with Bishop Usher, that every Presbyter is, and must 
be, a Governor as well as a Teacher of his own Flock, and that 
subordinate Assemblies, like Rural Deaneries, might to set up in 
every Market Town, or in certain Divisions for the Performance 
hereof. But because I found him too tenacious of the titular 
Honours of the Bishops (which though I could have consented to 
myself, yet those times would not permit) I wrote to him no more, 
and feeling we were not like that way to attain our end, which was 
a present Union with that Party. But had I foreseen what since is 
come to pass, I would have prosecuted it farther, that I might have 
had more of his confessions to testify against unpeacable men.” 





CURATOR’S REPORT. 


In the report of a year ago, it was noted that the Society had 
passed through the most successful year of its history. We 
have to report the conclusion of a year even more successful, 
both in the number of additions to the collections, and in a consider- 
able accession of new members. An outstanding feature of interest 
was the privilege of being invited to make selections from the 
libraries of the late Revs. J. T. Middlemiss, R. W. Roberts, Samuel 
Morrison, and E. H. E. Franks. From these sources alone nearly 
300 volumes and pamphlets (many of the latter of great scarcity) 
were added to our library. Included in Mr. Theodore Brown’s 
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gift, from the library of the late Rev. George Brown, M.A., LL.D., 
were the Session Minutes of Holcombe Presbyterian Church, from 
1819 to 1829, the MS. Commonplace book of Rev. Edward Rothwell, 
minister of Holcombe from 1699 to 1732, and other manuscripts. 


Among many interesting items from the library of Mr. Middle- 
miss, may be mentioned a copy of the Geneva version of the Bible, 
many presentation volumes and MS. records. 


Other contributions include those by Revs. W. Hume Elliot, 
W. K. H. Macdonald, John Riddell, M. Herman, T. Campbell 
Gibson, Dr. Thomas Barclay, T. G. Crippen, Alex. Gordon, Dr. 
Hugh Falconer, and J. M. Blackwell, Pastor N. Weiss (Paris), Miss 
Deuchar; Messrs. R D. McGlashan, Alex. Baxter, Hugh Hunter, 
Gavin Scott, R. S. Robson, Mrs. Pollard (Moffat), Miss Murray 
(Tunbridge Wells), Mr. C. F. Millett, Miss Campbell Gibson, Mr. C. 
Norris, and Mr. John F. Smyth 


Through the generous assistance of Dr. Wm. Carruthers, Dr. 
S. W. Carruthers, Rev. John Reid and Mr. C. F. Millett, it has been 
possible to make a start upon the laborious work of card-indexing 
the library. The Curator specially acknowledges the services of 
the Rev. John Reid and C. F. Millett in this connection. 


There have been many inquiries for permission to make use 
of the literary resources of our collections, but the lack of funds to 
provide much-needed shelf and reading accommodation has, up to 
the present, made any arrangement impracticable. The Curator 


would urge this serious need upon the attention of all friends of 
the Society. 


During the Synod, the Society’s collections were publicly avail- 
able for the first time, and members of the Society were kept daily 
occupied in explaining the exhibits The fine collection of English 
Communion tokens was on view, which collection has taken the 
Curator years to collect what is the most complete English set 
extant. There are still some gaps to fill, and it is in the power of 
members of our congregations and our ministers to make the 
Assembly’s collection of tokens more complete. 
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Considerable headway has been made towards the completion 
of what is known as the “ Moderators’ Gallery.” The following have 
been added since last report :— 


Subject. Donor. 
Rev. Robt. Wallace (1844) Mr. Angus MacLeod (Ealing). 
Rev. Geo. Lewis (1856) ie 
“~— Dr. A. Munro (1847 and 


Mr. Peddie and Friends. 


1880) | - 

ingw ce (1881)... PR os 

Rev. Dr. Edmond (1383) The gift of his family and Highbury friends. 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Swanson (1887)...Mr. Peddie and Friends. 

Rev. Rich. Leitch, M.A., (1895)... 

Rev. Dr. H. L. Mackenzie (1897) “The gift of his family, — T. C. Mackenzie 

Rev. Dr. S. R. Macphail (1903)...Mr. John Peddie and g Street (Liver- 
pool) friends. 

Rev. W. Rigby Murray (1904)...Mr. John Peddie and ladies of Brunswick 

treet Church, Manchester. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. MacGregor (1905) Mr. John Peddie and Friends. 

Rev. John G. Train (1907) The Congregation at Prospect Street Church, 
Hull, and St. Andrew’s, Upper Norwood. 

Rev. Dr. Campbell Gibson (1909) The Subscribers. 


Rev. D. C. Macgregor, M.A.,D.D. (1920) The Congregation of Trinity, Wimbledon. 


To Mr. John Peddie, Mr. Angus and the other named generous 
contributors the Council tender their cordial thanks. 


Mrs. Galloway, of Catford, presented the diploma and hood of 


her uncle, the Rev. John Thompson, M.A., Moderator in 1890, also 
his works. 


To Miss Gillies, of Sunderland, the Council is indebted for a 
series of valuable gifts from the estate of her brother-in-law, only 
son of the late Rev. John Morris (1794-1884) of that town. These 
comprise the patens and flagon of the Malings Rigg Chapel, Sunder- 
land. The latter is inscribed as the gift of Ann Gowen, 1797. She 
was the grandmother of the late Rev. James Blythe, M.A., Moderator 
in 1861, for half a century minister at Branton. Included also are 
three illuminated addresses and a silver salver presented to Mr. 
Morris on his ministerial jubilee ; his college class tickets, silhouette 


portrait, presentation silver snuff box, about 150 tokens of Bethany 
Church, etc., etc. 
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From the office bearers of North Bridge Street, Sunderland, two 
fine pewter patens, six cups and two flagons inscribed “‘ Robinson’s 
Lane, Sunderland, 1766,” have been received; from Grosvenor 
Square Presbyterian Church, Manchester, a chest of records of St. 
Peter’s Scotch Church, 1828-1849, and old records of their own 
church, together with all their tokens and the token-die. 


Mr. James Reive, of Heaton Chapel, has deposited a beautiful 
minature of his uncle the Rev. William Reive, of North Shields; 
Lady Guthrie has given a fine portrait of the late Lord Guthrie, in 
judicial robes. Mrs. McGilchrist one of her husband, the \late 
C. R. B. McGilchrist. In addition, there are memorials of the late 
Rev. Dr. Pentecost from the Rev. R. C. Gillie, autograph letters of 
the Revs. Robert Murray McCheyne and William C. Burns, M.A., 
from the Assembly’s Foreign Missions’ Committee; from A. F, 
Taylor, Esq., J.P., F.S.A., a small collection of Communion tokens ; 
Rich. Sands, Esq., J.P., objects of Whitehaven interest; the 
Session at Workington, a pair—the only pair traceable—- 
of their very rare Communion tokens; Rev. Geo. M. Smith, 
a pair of Cheltenham tokens; Mrs. Dr. Pollard (Moffat), batch of 
interesting autograph letters and MSS. of Rev. Prof. Geo. Lawson, 
D.D., Selkirk, and LL.D. diploma of her father, Rev. Dr. John 
Macfarlane; Mr. David Hewitson, £10 share certificate in Mount 
Pleasant Church, Liverpool, with copy of constitution ; Miss E. M. 
Bryson, of Newry, a collection of letters and other memoranda 
associated with her father, Rev. Dr. Bryson (Wolverhampton). 

The Curator takes advantage of the present opportunity of 
inviting correspondence from any interested in the work of the 
Society, and especially from those owning objects of Presbyterian 
interest. 

He would specially welcome the co-operation of office-bearers 
in making up sets of published annual reports of the congregations 
for inclusion in the library; also the help of amateur photographers 
in all parts of the country. 

The thanks of the Society are specially due to Mr. Richard 
Adamson, the Church Officer, of Regent Square Church, for his 
help and his courtesy to visitors calling to inspect the Society's 
collections. 
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PRESBYTERIANA. 


RICHARD BAXTER.—The valuable examination of a famous 
book has been made by the Rev. Frederick J. Powicke. M.A., Ph.D, 
and has been reprinted from “The Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library,” Volume V., No. 5. It is entitled :—“Story and Singifi- 
cance of the Rev. Richard Baxter’s ‘Saints’ Everlasting Rest.” 
Consideration of space prevents us from commenting upon this 
piece of work, but the article is worthy of careful study 
by all who are interested in Puritan literature. 


GEORGE MARSH.—The late Rev. James Johnstone published 
a paper on George Marsh, the Puritan curate of Bolton, Lancashire, 
prepared for the commemoration of the 365th anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of Marsh at Chester. This service was held at Smithills’ 
Hall, Bolton, on April 14th, 1920, and the paper revives interest in 
Marsh. The late Mr. Johnstone was a cousin of the present 
minister of one of our historic congregations— the Rev. John Cairns, 
O.B.E., of New Road, Woolwich. 


PENRITH.—On September 9th, 1857, the Rev. John Tannahill, 
M.A., was chosen, with only two dissentients. He was ordained on 
January 20th, 1858, and on March 3rd, 1858, a circular was received 
from the Rev. R. S. Scott, of Manchester, to a conference in Liverpool 
from the 20th to the 22nd of April, for the purpose of advancing the 
U.P. Church with the English Presbyterian Church “and generally for 
the purpose of reviving true religion among us.” The Penrith-Session 
cordially approved, and appointed Messrs. Meldrum and Tannahill. 
A motion was submitted by Mr. Tannahill to the introduction by 
the Session of the U.P. Hymn Book, and also of the Scotch Version 
of the Psalms and Paraphrases; which was unanimously agreed 
to, Watts’s version being laid aside. 
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JOHN CALVIN.—In the last issue of our Journal, a reference 
was made to the Calvin portrait in the Dulwich Gallery, London. 
A copy of the “ Bulletin” of the Societe de L’Histoire du Protestan- 
tisme Frang¢ais for March, 1914, has been sent by Pastor N. Weiss. 
It contains an interesting article on this portrait, with an excellent 
reproduction of the same. It is described as the only ancient por- 
trait of Calvin hitherto known in England, but no further particulars 
are given to lead to an identification of the date of the portrait 
or to the name of the artist. Mr. C. F. Millett, a member of our 
Society, has been in communication with Sir John R. Twisden, 
Bart., regarding a portrait at Bradbourne, Larkfield, near Maid- 
stone. Sir John has satisfied himself that it is an English portrait, 
which does not represent Calvin. 


EDWARD VI. AND WILLIAM KNOX.—The favour and 
preferment granted by Edward VI. to John Knox are well known. 
Some historians, also, have mentioned that the King granted a 
patent to William Knox, a merchant, the Reformer’s brother. McCrie, 
in his “‘ Life of Knox” (5th edition, 1831, p.55), says that the patent 
was granted by the Council ‘‘out of respect to him”’ (the Reformer), 
and dates the document “in September, 1552.” He refers in a foot 
note to Bishop Burnet and Strype, who “conjectured that the 
patentee was a relation” of John Knox. But McCrie proves 
the relationship by reference to a letter of the Reformer in 1553, 
in which it is stated “‘My brother, William Knox, is presentlie 
with me.” 

I had not come across the text of the patent in any historian, 
so I consulted and transtribed the copy on the Patent Roll, 6 Edward 
VI., part 6, membrane 32. The date is 7th October (1552) The 
King held. John Knox in high estimation, and William Knox had 
doubtless been presented to him, but the patent was granted “at 
the request of our dearest sister and cousin the Queen of Scotland” 
(t.e., the Regent Mary of Guise, acting for Mary, Queen of Scots.) 
Knox was then in exile from his native land ; in England for safety’s 
sake. If his brother, William, had not himself entered the precincts 
of the Scottish Court, he evidently had friends there, and interest 
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enough to receive the Queen Regent’s recommendation as an honest 
merchant. The patent originated “out of respect to” William 
Knox, followed by the kindliness of the English King. Edward VI. 
gives licence to “William Knox, Scottishman,” to repair to any 
place in England,” with one ship or ships of the burthen of one 
hundred tons or under, merchantlike,”’ and to“ bring in or carry out” 
all unprohibited merchandize to Scotland or France, for a period of 
twelve months from the date of “this our safe conduct.” The 
usual instructions are given to the English officials to assist the 
patentee. William Knox was to pay such customs, etc., as “‘all 
other strangers” paid. [Scots were foreigners till 1603.] Edward 
VI. died on 6th July, 1553, but Mary Tudor would probably not 
curtail a privilege granted at the request of Mary of Guise, had the 
recipient cared to exercise it. It would have been a singular con- 
trast; William Knox trading in English ports, and his greater 
brother having to hide in, and then to flee from, England. 

McCrie points out that William Knox afterwards became a 
preacher, and that, subsequent to the establishment of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, he was minister of Cockpen in Midlothian —E.G A. 


PRESBYTERIAN CONVENTICLES.—In a volume at the 
British Museum (491, k.4., 1-12), lettered at the back, “ Papers 
relating to the City of London,” is to be found a little-known printed 
paper of the year 1683, giving “A List of the Conventicles or Unlaw. 
ful Meetings within the City of London and Bills of Mortality ; 
with the Places where they are to be found ; as also, the Names of 
divers of the Preachers, and the several Factions they profess.” 
This list is presented to the Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen, 
the Justices of the Peace in Westminster and the Counties of 
Middlesex and Surrey, etc. Putting aside two dubious items (1) 
“At Hackney near 3 or 4, but at present are all suppress,” and (2) 
“Globe Alley near the Bear Garden. Pres. Ind.” there are entries 
of seventy-four “conventicles.” Of these, thirty-six are Presby- 
terian, fourteen Independent, thirteen ‘“‘ Anabaptist,” ten Quaker, 
and one Millenarian. Of the Presbyterian, two are Scottish ; one, 
“Black-Fryers near the King’s Printing House” ; and “ Another near 
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Scotch Hall.” The Rev. T. G. Crippen, who notices the list in his 
section of the Victoria County History of London, rightly considers 
that the document was issued “for the special benefit of constables 
and informers” Amongst the Presbyterian ministers mentioned 
are Jenkins, S. Smith, Doelittle, Jacomb, Turner, Leigh, Cruzo, 
Ansloe [Annesley], Alsop (Vincent), and Flavel.—E.G.A. 


JOHN LESLIE.—Whose treatise on Heat had placed him high 
in science, was nominated by the Town Council of Edinburgh in 
1805 to the vacant chair of Mathematics in the University. The 
“Moderate” clergy allotted the place to one of themselves. Leslie’s 
treatise contained a note in praise of Hume’s Essay on Causation, 
and the cry of Atheism was at once raised, to which the name of 
Hume gave particular force. When the matter came before the 
General Assembly, Prefessor Andrew Hunter, speaking in Leslie’s 
favour, said that Dr. Henry Hunter, of London, in his translation 
of Euler’s Letters, had a note, the same in substance as that objected 
to in Leslie’s book. Dr. Hunter was known to be a minister of 
undoubted learning and piety, and no authority that was produced 
had greater weight on the Assembly. But this was nullified by the 
statement of another member that the note in Euler was not by 
Henry Hunter, but by Condorcet, the French atheist. This was 
so important that James Moncreiff, whose argumentative powers 
made him afterwards the most useful layman in the Assembly, 
was at pains to bring the matter up the following day, and to demon- 
strate (as he thought) that the note was by Henry Hunter. The 
truth was that Leslie himself, who had assisted anonymously in the 
translation of one of Condorcet’s works, composed and inserted this 
note, which Hunter, finding in the English Condorcet, quoted as 
Condorcet in his translation of Euler; so that Leslie himself had 
been quoted as the strongest authority in his own support. He 
secured the Professorship.— Lord Cockburn’s Memorials —R.D.McG. 


Dalziel, Greek Professor at Edinburgh (end of 18th century), 
believed that it was partly owing to Presbyteriansim that Scotland 
was less classical than Episcopal England. Sydney Smith heard 
him muttering to himself one dark night in the street, ‘“‘If it had not 
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been for that confounded Solemn League and Covenant, we should 
have made as good longs and shorts as they.” —Cockburn’s Memorials. 
—R.D.McG. 


“PUNCH” AND ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM.—There can- 
not be many references to our Church in the pages of ‘“ Punch.” 
The earliest one, however, is in 1850 (vol. xviii., p.168). On April 
17th and 18th, 1850, a “Fancy Sale” was held in the Hanover 
Square Rooms, London. The “English Presbyterian Messenger” 
for June tells how boxes of articles came from various parts of 
England, and how a member of the Society of Friends had sent a 
number of contributions. ‘“‘The talented authoress of ‘Margaret 
Maitland’ (Mrs. Oliphant) had prepared an elegant little volume 
expressly for the occasion, in every way worthy of her eloquent pen.” 
The proceeds, “notwithstanding unfavourable weather,” reached 
£177. 


The sale was on behalf of the earliest foreign mission of our 
Church, that to Corfu. “Punch’s” comment, voicing without 
bitterness the commonplace objections to missions, is as follows :— 


“Fancy SLop-Fair.—There was advertised the other day in 
the “Times” a ‘Fancy Bazaar’ to be held in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, ‘for the benefit of the Ladies’ Mission to the Jews at Corfu.’ 
The lady patronesses of this religious Fancy Fair may not have 
known, perhaps, that there are places called Houndsditch and 
Duke’s Place, rather nearer to Hanover Square than Corfu, and con- 
taining altogether perhaps more Jews, whose conversion—to any 
honest persuasion—would, like an Adelphi melodrama, be ‘of strong 
domestic interest,’ instead of merely concerning foreigners. But a 
Fancy Bazaar would be of more service to our Needlewomen than 
to our Israelites ; and if charitable ladies would sell shirts for their 
indigent sisters, they would doubtless obtain prices for those manu- 
factures as fair—very nearly—as themselves.”—S.W.C. 
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ST, PETER’S, LIVERPOOL—A HISTORIC SPOT.—This church, 
recently closed and sold, has a claim to remembrance which is not 
ecclesiastical. It is almost certainly the first spot in Britain where 
the earth’s rotation was demonstrated by means of Foucault’s 
classic pendulum experiment. This experiment depends on the 
fact that a pendulum always vibrates in the same direction in space, 
and, that being so, the rotation of the earth makes its direction 
alter in relation to surrounding objects. It requires a very long 
pendulum of thin, strong wire; with a heavy “bob.” “In 1851, his 
proof of the rotation of the earth by means of the pendulum won for 
Foucault a wide reputation.” (Nelson’s Encyclopedia). 


In the “English Presbyterian Messenger” for August, 1851, 
we find this :—“Liverpool. St. Peter’s Presbyterian Schools. The 
above schools in Great Oxford Street North, were examined, pre- 
vious to the vacation . . . The various classes evinced the most 
painstaking exertions on the part of the teachers, from those that 
were groping their way amid portentous monosyllables, to those 
that explained the experiment of the pendulum proving the rota- 
tion of the earth.” 


The head-teacher at that time was a young man of twenty-one, 
William Carruthers by name, now well-known in our Church. He 
had read of the experiment of Foucault, and the unfinished steeple 
of St. Peter’s gave him a desire to repeat it for the instruction of 
himself and his pupils. There were no intermediate floors in the 
steeple ; with long ladders he climbed up and affixed his steel wire 
to a cross-beam. He demonstrated the new proof of the earth’s 
rotation within a few weeks of its announcement, and made his 
pupils familiar enough with it to explain it to the examiners.—S.W.C. 


ISAAC AMBROSE.—The extent of Isaac Ambrose’s influence 
can be inferred from an enumeration of the many editions of his 
works. This English Puritan minister, whose name is associated 
with Preston, Lancashire (and with the village of Garstang, through 
which the main line of the L. and N.-W. Railway passes, a few miles 
north of Preston), was a preacher of an unusual type for his times. 
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His sermons were popular, in the sense that they were graphic in 
style and uncompromising in doctrine. They appealed to the 
rough, ungodly audiences of Lancashire, and were used as a vehicle 
of Christian truth in other parts. He himself calls them “ practical 
divinity,” and they should be distinguished from the academic 
Calvinism of those times. An interesting fact about Ambrose’s 
works is that they were greatly bought and read in Scotland 
in the 18th century, particularly by the humble men and women 
who favoured the Secession. Apparently, the volumes were sold 


by the “packmen’ who frequented the towns and villages of 
Scotland. 


Through the kindness of Mr. John F. Smyth, the Editor possesses 
a copy of the earliest edition of the writings of Ambrose. It was 
published in 1640, entitled : ‘‘ Prima and Ultima.” It is important 
to note that ‘‘ Media” was not published until 1654. In this latter 
work, he intimated that the subject of‘ Looking unto Jesus” was 
occupying his attention. In 1658, he published the first edition 
of his famous treatise, sending a copy to Henry Newcome, who 
“took it as a great honour and kindness, having then but little 
acquaintance with him.” 

Dr. S. W. Carruthers has been at pains to prepare a list of the 
works of Ambrose, and will be glad to have particulars of any editions 
that are known to the readers of the Journal, so that when published 
the list may be as complete as possible. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study of 
the History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, 
books, portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These 
shall become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested in its 
work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible for election 
to the Council. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. 
Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
twelve Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of 
Synod week. 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents’ 
Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change 
shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same to the Members at least ten days before the Meeting. 
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New Members. 


LIFE. 
Sir Merton Russell-Cotes, Kt., J.P., F.S.A., East Cliff Hall, Bournemouth. 


ORDINARY. 


Mr. James Aikman, 9 Newport Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
a as. L. Ainslie, M.A., B.D., The Manse, Harbottle, near Rothbury. 
. F. Annan, 17 Oppidans Road, N.W.3. 


Mr. magn Beddow, 204 Henfold Road, Tyldesley. 
Mr. Thomas Bridge, “‘ Ramore,” Tyldesley 
Mr. P. Gordon Brown, 17 Aynhoe eases, Brook Green, W.14. 
Mr. Jas. Raitt Brown, 46 Hilldrop Road, N.65. 
Mr. A. G. Connor, 14 Beech Road, Norbury, S.W.16. 
Mr. Wm. Eaves, “‘ Lindale,” Upper George Street, Tyldesley. 
Mr. Geo. M. Henderson, 1 Grosvenor Road, Muswell Hill, N.10. 
Mr. Jas. L. Hodkinson, 155 Elliott Street, Tyldesley. 
Mr. Robt. W. Holmes, “‘ Rose Lea,’’ Woodlands Road, Sale. 
Mr. F. Hourani, Westholme, Pine Road, Didsbury. 
Rev. John Howatson, The Manse, Stamfordham, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. John Hunter, 40 Alderbrook Road, S.W.12. 
Mr. Frank Isherwood, 103 Elliott Street, Tyldesley. 
Mr. C. W. S. Jamieson, 16 Blessington Road, Lee, S.E.13. 
Mr. Jas. Kirkland, “Rose Bank,” Statham, Lymm. 
Mr, Andrew P. Lusk, ‘‘ Brooklands,” 72 Penkett Road, Wallasey. 
Rev. W. A. Macallan, M.A., 9 Queen’s Road, Oldham. 
oo John Matheson, 14 Gibson Square, N.1. 

Mr. ¥3 Matheson, 41 Golders Green Road, N.W.4. 

as. MclIlwraith, Denton House, Cleator Moor, near Carnforth. 

Mr A. K. McKelvie, Kenworthy’s Hydro, Southport. 
Mrs. McKerrow, 21 Melling Road, Southport. 
Mr. Graham Morrison, 90 Leyland Road, Southport. 
Rev. L. H. Nuttall, The Parsonage, Johnson Street, Tyldesley. 
Mr. Hugh Paterson, 8 Brookside Road, Golders Green, N.11. 
Mr. James Potter, ‘‘ High Lea,’” Hough Lane, Tyldesley. 
Mr. G. D. Robertson, 12 Park Road, Southport. 
Mr. Alex. Smith, 8 Cecil Road, Stretford, Manchester. 

. W. B. Shaw, 56 Sandy Lane, Stretford, a 

Ww. V. Stoddart, 25 Market Street, Manchest 

. C. B. Tyldesley, ‘‘Holmby,” Hough Lane, Tyhdestey. (Corres, member). 

‘.* Waite, Moorland Bank, Wilmslow Road, Didsbury. 

G. Walker, M.A., Crosby House, Oundle, Northants. 
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Members of the Council. 


Honorary Presidents—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D., and Dr. W. 
Carruthers, F.R.S. 


President—Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, F.R.Hist.S. 

Vice-President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A. 

Secretary—Mr. R. D. McGlashan, 62 Muswell Road, Muswell 
Hill, N.10. 

Treasurer—Mr. Cecil D. Robertson. 

Assistant Treasurer—Mr. K. Macleod Black, 33 Fernleigh Road, 
Winchmore Hill, N.21. 

Curator of Museum—Mr. W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A. (Scot.). 
Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Rev. J. Kerr Craig, Rev. W. Hume Elliot, 

Rev. J. R. Fleming, B.D., Dr. J. K. Fotheringham, Mr. J.S. Henderson, 


Mrs. Jeffrey, Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., F.R.Hist.S., Rev. W. King H. 
Macdonald, M.A., Mr. C. F. Millett, Mr. H. Penfold, F.S.A. (Scot.), 


and Mr. R. S. Robson. 
The London Members of the Council form its Executive. 
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